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172: DE: "The plan counted on holding off an invasion by the NVNese 
until the SVNese Army could take over for the Americans. Thus, 
there had to be warnings [threats]—from the beginning of the N 
Admin—of escalation, mining, bombing, destructyion of the dikes, 
and, possibly an invasion of the North. [and nukes!] 

...Only Nixon and Kissinger—coming in fresh, and thinking: We know 
how to launch a threat campaign—could convince themselves that 
this was going to do the job. By the end of the first term, they 
had dropped 4.5 million tons of bombs—but to no effect. It was a 
dumb, reckless, and dangerous strategy.[and murderous] 

[I don't mention in this passage: Nixon planned to continue US 
air support indefinitely: before VNZ could be effective in 
replacing US, it was necessary to hold off both NLF/NVA in SVN with 
US air along with US ground troops (as long as he could keep 
sizeable number of US troops there: several years if necessary, 
according to Vann), while holding off an NVA offensive with threats 
of escalation aganst the North. Later, US air would still be 
needed in both roles. 

The JCS didn't expect ARVN to be able to deal with the NVA (or 
perhaps, even the NLF) ever without US air (NSSM—1) . (Thus, I 
thought I was revealing with NSSM-1 that they couldn't prevent an 
NVN victory without indefinite commitment of US air. I didn't 
realize that Nixon accepted that, and thought he could get away 
with it (with a good deal of validity!). 

Nor did I imagine that Nixon could get away, politically, with 
keeping a lot of troops there for several years (even 3, let alone 
into a new election year) and with significant casualties. But he 
probably didn't disagree with me there; he knew (I didn't) that he 
intended to make strong threats, stronger than LBJ, which he 
thought would work quickly , as of early 1969 (I would not have, if 
I had known: I was right) and which, even later, after they had 
failed to work quickly, he still thought should work eventually, to 
get what he thought should be an acceptable deal to Hanoi, even 
though it didn't give them a share of power in Saigon. So as of 
1969, and probably 1970, he didn't expect that, under his strategy 
he would have lots of troops there in 1971-72 (as I would have 
expected if I had known of his strategy). 

I misjudged the staying power of the American public (! even 
though he, HAK and Haig believed it to have been fatally weak and 
short-lived), given HAK's masterful manipulation of the media (and 
their willingness to be fooled) which I also underestimated. 

But N and HAK misjudged, as badly as Rusk and Westy, the 










staying power of the VC and NVNese, under bombing and threats (and 
thus the need for a high and prolonged level of war and for 
carrying out the threats of escalation). 

Theirs was "crackpot realism," as wishful and egotistical and 
dumb as Rostow's, not "shrewd statesmanship." And they wouldn't 
shift course or cut losses—theirs, ours, VNese—when their hopes 
didn't materialize. 

William Saxbe, Repub senator, told N privately early in 1969, 
just as McGovern had (171) "Look, this is Johnson's war, and you've 
got six months to wind it up and then it's going to be your war." 
(he was not invited back to the White House for two years); 173 

But N thought, at that time, that he would be out in six 
months or so! Optimistic, but not impossible, given US willingness 
to propose mutual withdrawal (and perhaps some form of political 
process, as publicly promised in 1973). That's what I favored 
trying at the start (as did MHH) . (And that was without adding 
threats:which might have increased chances, but at the cost of 
making harder to fall back to unilateral withdrawal later). 

Where N's strategy and aims diverged from ours was that he did 
not have, did not consider and was not prepared to accept a 
fallback strategy if and when his threat-strategy failed to work, 
which was apparent by October-November 1969 at the latest. 

It was not that he didn't have a secret plan, in 1968-69. He 
did . As he described it to Time in 1985, it had four components 
(of which he often mentioned only the first three, as in No More 
Vietnams ; VNZ, negotiation (partly secret), triangular diplomacy, 
and threats of escalation , accompanied by readiness to carry them 
out and actual demonstrations of escalation. 

(He rarely makes explicit: 1) his intention to maintain US air 
support of ARVN indefinitely, even after an "agreement"; 2) his 
insistence on mutual withdrawl in 1969-1971 until early 1972 
(followed by dropping this); 3) his willingness to use threats 
(which were not entirely bluffs) of nuclear weapons, hitting dikes, 
destroying population centers, and possibly invading North Vietnam, 
even though he rejected these as direct, unconditional steps (say, 
in 1969 or facing the 1972 offensive) 

What he did not have was a second, fallback secret plan to get 
the US out if and when his preferred plan, to his great surprise, 
failed to work. Nor did he develop one, in face of that failure in 
November 1969. He continued to try his secret plan, after failing 
to carry out his November ultimatum. He hoped that the Cambodian 
invasion a few months later would restore the credibility of his 
threats, making them stronger than they could have been in the 
context of the Moratorium demonstrations. But the public reaction 
to his invasion—restoring, on the contrary, the credibility and 
strength of the antiwar movement (temporarily)—should have showed 
him that his threats could not be carried dramatically . 























Even a hawk like Haig believed that "the whole war had started 
wrong, that it could not be ended decently unless we carried it 
through in a more dramatic, forceful way." 

Haig thought this should be done. "God knows—Moscow was not 
going to go to war over North Vietnam...I would have said, "Hey, 
boys. We want to take this Hanoi out, and if you don't like it— 
and want to intervene—why, you may get it, too. That's what 
statecraft is; [sic] that is how Eisenhower settled Korea. He told 
them he was going to nuke them. In Vietnam, we didn;t have to use 
nuclear weapons [against the NVNese, initially; but how would we 
"get" the SU if they intervened, other than by nuclear weapons? 
This threat is using nuclear weapons] ; all we had to do was act 
like a nation." [sic] [sick] 

True, Russia and China might not have intervened (though they 
might well have, especially China); the chance that they would was 
less than under LBJ, and probably less under LBJ than he had 
feared. But the public and the antiwar movement would not have let 
this escalation go on very long at all, unless it met with quick 
success, which would not have happened . 

Nixon realized this in November, 1969, or in fact on October 
16, as he says in his memoirs. To be sure, he is wrong to believe 
that Hanoi would have held out (for at least a while, during the 
escalation, whether nuclear or non-nuclear) only because they were 
encouraged by the antiwar movement. (That encouraged him to 
believe t6hat if he could quiet and destroy the antiwar movement, 
he could make his threats more credible, and make them quickly 
effective if they had to be carried out [this is a new thought for 
me, as is the next]. 

Thus, any revitalization of the antiwar movement, as by the 
PP, or by "leaders" as he saw me, threatened not only to make his 
threats less credible but his escalations—if he had to carry out 
the threats—less likely to be effective quickly , and at the same 
time less sustainable. So, as in the fall of 1969, not only did 
they fail but when they did it wasn't worth carrying them out, 
despite the loss in credibility. 

Haig may have thought Nixon and Kissinger to be chicken in the 
fall of 1969. But Cambodia should have taught him that N's caution 
was justified; the US public would not permit a prolonged 
escalation, even if fas he savs herel the SU and Chinese would —and 
that was sufficiently obvious to the opponent that they wouldn't 
give in quickly. (The truth was that they almost surely would not 
have given in at all, even if no US public resistance were 
forthcoming). 

The French had "taken Hanoi out" of Viet Minh hands at the 
outset of their war in 1946, and the Viet Minh fought and won 
without it. Why would Haig think that threatening Hanoi—or 
destroying it—would end the war? Because he's ignorant of history 
and dumb. 




















175: Would Westy have supported N's policy if he had fully 
understood it? Maybe not: since he didn't have confidence in US 
airpower in support of ARVN being able to withstand the NVA 
indefinitely (in contrast to Vann). 

170: "What he ultimately had in mind was that he was going to 
withdraw at all costs, which he did. [US ground troops: 
unilaterally, if not mutually. But not air, ever .1 We pulled 
out our ground troops; we didn't pull out all of our air forces. 
Air power cannot stop a ground attack; it can render casualties, 
but is no substitute for people on the ground." 

Westy is simply ignoring ARVN here: people on the ground. But 
like de Puy in 1965, Vann saw him as overestimating the difference 
between ARVN and US ground troops, when both were supported by US 
air. Didn't the offensive of 1972 tend to support Vann? And thus, 
the strategy N adopted? 

[When N and HAK and HRH talk about being "out" of Vietnam "no 
matter what," or sometimes, "soon," aren't they always talking 
about US ground troops, not air? They may have varied, over time, 
how hopeful they were that this would be adequate assurance for the 
GVN for a prolonged time, and the chance they were willing to 
accept of ultimate failure for the GVN. But they have been both 
more hopeful, and more right, than, say, Westy, and subsequent 
commentators who thought the war was over as of the Paris Peace 
Accords.] 

Thus, I think Westy is "unfair" to them when he says (175) 
"This was a maneuver to try to withdraw with minimum loss of face" 
(unless you understand this to mean, "withdraw US ground troops" 
only; and even this, N postponed by four years. 










